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GAMBETTA'S ELECTORAL TOUR. 



At Oavaillon, in 1876, Gambetta had an adventure with a Roy- 
alist mob. His friends claimed that this was an attempt to assas- 
sinate him, and said that the mob had been imported from Avig- 
non for the purpose. These same Avignonnais, they said, had in 
1819 slain, and cast into thA Rhone, Marshal Brune for offering his 
services to Napoleon I. on his return from Elba, and, as they 
escaped punishment then, they believed they did not incur any 
risk in committing a similar outrage upon Gambetta. On this 
subject Madame Adam has been pleased to supply us with some 
pages of her unpublished Memoirs, in which our readers will find a 
narrative of the affair at Oavaillon told by Gambetta himself in a 
letter which now appears in print for the first time. — ^Thb Ediiob. 



I. 

On that day, as was his custom once or twice a week, Gambetta 
returned from the Chamber with Adam, coming in to dine and 
bid us good-by. He was starting on an election tour through the 
South, having to deliver addresses at Orange, Avignon, Oavaillon, 
and Marsailles. 

At table I asked Gambetta : 

" Who accompanies you this time ?" 
VOL. cxLii.— NO. 353. 23 
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"Nobody." 

" What, nobody ! You are going alone into a eonntry like 
Ayignon and Cavaillon where the conspiracies of the reaction give 
your friends unusual alarm ! What are your usual companions on 
these occasions doing ? Spuller, for instance ? " 

He interrupted me with a little temper : 

" They are all busy with their own affairs and I have approved 
of what they are doing. Let us not speak further of the matter." 

" You know very well that I cannot be silenced with a word 
like that. I will speak of it. The recollection of Marshal Brune 
occurs to me." 

" She is right," said Adam, "Juliette and I know the South 
even better than you do, and you run a risk in going alone to 
speak against the reaction." 

" Oh, nonsense ! These places are changed since 1819. Be- 
sides, I should not be sorry to find that political parties in Prance 
were so ardent as to attempt a crime. I say attempt, because my 
hour is not yet come. Reassure yourself. The only thing that 
can kill me is indifference." 

The dinner over, while we were taking our coffee in the draw- 
ing-room, Adam went to his room to get his best cigars, a very 
important matter for Gambetta, who was a gluttonous smoker. 
Leaving our guest alone for a moment, I ran after Adam. 

" You must accompany him," I said, " we would be truly re- 
sponsible if any misfortune happened him. Let me arrange about 
this trip." 

" Why, I ask nothing better," said Adam with animation ; 
" but you see yourself he has not uttered a word that would en- 
courage me, and, in truth, I might perhaps annoy him. Indeed, 
I have not ventured to propose the matter to him. Do you do 
it." 

I returned to Gambetta, excusing myself. 

" I left you," I said, " to ask Adam to accompany you. I saw 
clearly that he was anxious to do so himself." 

" As I hesitated about asking him myself," replied Gambetta, 
" I counted on you, and I was not wrong. Will he come ? " 

"Indeed he will, joyfully." 

The evening passed very gaily. All arrangements were made 
for their departure next morning, and here is the very remarkable 
letter I received from Gambetta some days afterward : 
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II. 

BEUTiiRES, Juan Gulf, Tuesday, February 22, 1876. 
My Dear Friend, 

I had need to find out where I was, to recover possession of 
myself, as it were, after this prodigious debauch of noise, speechi- 
fying and traveling after bestowing myself without reserve, re- 
sponding with impassioned prodigality to this devouring eagerness 
of the South. I felt crushed, older by ten years, voiceless and un- 
strung. Nature alone could restore my shattered equilibrium. 

I have come to Bruydres * as to my nurse, and, thanks to the 
sun, to sleep and to silence, I have awakened to life again. Bon- 
jour man fr ere I 

But do not go and think that, throughout the distractions of 
politics, and even the acclamations of the crowd, I have once lost 
sight of the noble absent one who gave me the best of guides and 
protectors for this laborious joumey.f 

I am about to narrate to you our Odyssey point by point, how- 
ever, and you will thus get a correct idea of our tribulations, our 
struggles, and our triumphs. 

Wednesday, February 16, 1876. — ^We leave Paris with Adam. 
I am ravished at the notion of bringing with me a senator of such 
distinguished bearing. He is one of the most significant figures 
of our Republican senate. He is in himself a living proof of the 
excellence of the new institution, and his presence says more for it 
than long speeches. 

We dined, badly, at the Lyons station ; looked for compen- 
sation, and found it in a delicious smoke. The myrtle is always 
there IJ We gathered its blossoms until eleven ; and towards 
Auxerre we made our preparations for the night. The cold be- 
came biting. I rolled myself in my rabbit-skin furs — ^those furs 
so much and so justly held up to the scorn of Europe {tant et si 
justement denoncSers h V indignation de T Europe) — and fell asleep. 

•TheBruyeres villa, on the Juan Gulf belonged to us, and Gambetta 
spent some of his holidays there every year. 

f Gambetta alludes to my having insisted that he should be accompanied 
by Adam. 

i Gambetta never traveled without a box of cigars. Often in his excur^ 
sions he carried it under his arm. Recalling, during one of his visits to 
Bruyeres, the Leghorn hat, I had dubbed this box " the myrtle." 
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I don't know how my trayeling companion managed. For my- 
self, I passed a perfect night — happy dreams, gentle sleep, and 
gentle warmth. I awoke ten minutes before reaching Orange, 
fresh as a fish. 

His lordship, Edmond Adam, informs me that the night has 
been fnll of accidents. The train was delayed an hour, which is 
a serious matter for a train with a fast reputation. We have, it 
appears, been in misfortune. I had no suspicion of it. what a 
fine conscience is mine ! Confess that I would make a great saint 
if I were not such a pagan. 

I make an apology for a toilet in the railway carriage. Just 
imagine ! I find the station at Orange crowded I Gent is a 
master-mind ; he will have everything prepared as for a battle. It 
promises well ; it is a 17 ;* and the morning is divine. The sun 
is warm. The earth glistens and opens, and is already beginning 
to feel the emanations of the spring. Forward ! I feel glorious. 
Let the people come on ! I am ready. 

Oeange, 9 :30, Fehruary 17, 1876. — We are at the station. I 
get out of my old rags, and discern the lofty stature of Alphonse 
Gent, who is running along the different carriages to ascertain 
where I am. 

I straightway drop into the arms of the most serene Adam. I 
unpack myself gradually and here I am on the quay. The crowd 
is waiting outside, and amid a thousand shouts of " Vive la Re- 
publique!" we pass through the gate. An open carriage was 
ready for us. We got into it with the different leaders of the local 
Democracy ; and then began, throughout the length of the pret- 
tiest little town in the world, an interminable oration in which 
the women took the largest share. 

Naturally, the longest route was selected ; and, it being a 
market day, our triumphal march was executed in slow time. An 
hour had to pass before the procession reached the repository, f 
the residence of M. Monvier, son of our late colleague. 

The dwelling is fine and spacious, surrounded by a delightful 
park, which the people invaded. 

These enthusiastic vivats must be responded to. I sacrifice 

♦ An allusion to one of my suspicions with regard to the number 7. 
f " Bepoaoir," the altar on which the Host is temporarily deposited after 
being borne in Catholic processions. — Teakslatoe's Note. 
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myself, and win the right to rest for half an hour in a Louis XV. 
bed-chamber, fitted up as if to receiye a king again. Nothing ia 
wanting. A fire, a complete toilet, and a charming little im- 
promptu breakfast. I do honor to everything. 

But time skips, and my friends come to fetch me to the heart 
of the town, to the banquet which is to bring together the Repub- 
licans of the circumscription. 

New procession, heart-stirring repast, enthusiastic toasts. But 
the people must have their turn. An immense livery-stable had 
been fitted up for a meeting-place. Everybody enters as he pleases, 
until more than 3,000 persons are present, and I am forced to 
mount an improvised tribune. 

It is, indeed, the sort of audience I love — ^workingmen, peas- 
ants, humble folk whose native generosity, the virginity of reason, 
has not been violated by the touch of civilization. It is for them 
I fight, for them I go beyond myself, for them I speak with all 
my soul, without care for appearances, for the press, for stenog- 
raphy, for the beau monde. And what a collision of feeling, what 
a sympathy, what a mutual love we have felt for each other, 
piercing and thrilling us through, this audience and I ! 

I talked with them of our hopes and our duties, our past 
glories and our past shames. I gave the pretensions of the reac- 
tion and of Ofesarism their Just due. 

I paid public homage to Gent in the presence of his fellow- 
townsmen. I have passed on, and he has been elected. I am 
proud of my work and satisfied with myself. 

This over, we had to leave and continue our journey. A depu- 
tation had come from Carpentras, begging us to pass through this 
pretty town, which has been too much laughed at and is too little 
known. I yielded. We stepped into a carriage and undertook a 
tedious journey of sixty kilometres across fields, so as to take in 
Carpentras on our way to Cavaillon. 

But we had to get away from Orange first, and I thought at 
one moment that we would never find an outlet, so thick and dense 
and loving was the pressure of the crowd around us. It was nec- 
essary to shake every outstretched hand, and only after a thousand 
speeches would they leave the course clear, and not without over- 
whelming us with benedictions and flowers. 

At last we are outside of Orange on a highway lined with oliye 
trees, on a plain stretching out to the foot of Mount Ventoux, 
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crowned with eternal snows, under a sky of lapis-lazuli, which a 
sun worthy of Attica strikes with his golden arrows. 

We exclaim in unison : 

" Is this Greek enough? " We light a myrtle. I drink in the 
beams of Mithra* and plunge myself in thought. I think out my 
speech for Cayaillon. 

We gallop through the loveliest Tillages. Everywhere the 
people run flocking around us. The children, the women know 
my name and associate it with that of the Kepublic. The peasants 
leave the furrow and stop the carriage. They ask the news of the 
rest of France, and depart with joyous air and humid eyes. For 
they have learned that in three days France will be freed. 

After two hours and a half of a mad race through the plain, 
the richest in the world, we turn the base of Mount Ventoux and 
get a glimpse of Carpentras, like a white crown on a vast hill. Car- 
pentras, that old Celtic nest, Carpenteracte, has still an old Gallic 
and almost sacred air, surrounded as it is with plane trees, green 
oats, and long and gloomy cypresses. 

At the outskirts of the town we were met by our late prefect, 
the candidate of the day, Ch. Ponjade, with the greater part of 
the inhabitants. We are obliged to move slowly in order to shake 
hands with all these good people. Among them are the young 
girls of the place in festal attire, with hands full of flowers. The 
cortege advances, and we climb step by step the monumental stair- 
way that leads to this lofty and ancient city, an acropolis gilded 
by the sun of the South. 

The crowd visibly grows thicker, and soon it becomes impos- 
sible to advance or retreat ! We try entreaties, but without avail. 
They have us and they wish to keep us. I resign myself like a 
brave man, and let these worthy people gratify their desire. 

At last the public passion is calmed, and we resumed our ascent. 
Behold us at the culminating point, an immense forum surrounded 
by high walls. Hanks and classes are all confounded. I catch 
sight of a colossal projection, under which I cause the carriage to 
be halted, and there, standing before that immense crowd, I give 
full rein to all my political feeling. 

May Apollo pardon me ! It is the climate alone that is respon- 

*An allusion to my stories of the Juan Gulf, which Gambetta preferred to 
the volumes I had published up to that time, on account of one story — " Patrie." 
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sible for this. But I cannot contain myself in this wonderful at- 
mosphere. It seems to me that all this country is but an enor- 
mous rostrum, and, for the first time, I feel within myself organ 
tones enough to yenture on haranguing Immensity. They under- 
stood what was passing in my soul, they answered the cries that I 
uttered, they completed for themselves the thoughts that I had 
only sketched. 

We separated regretfully, they keeping me, and I carrying 
them away with me in my heart. Oh, what a life ! and how can it 
be prolonged? 

We issued from the magnificent embraces of a whole people, 
weak and thirsty, and yet afraid to stop in the surrounding vil- 
lages lest we should miss our journey. We heartily quenched our 
thirst in a miserable hut, whose wretched inhabitants will never 
forget me, I hope. 

At last, for I must abridge, we reached Cavaillon about five in 
the evening, in the most magnificent sunset that ever served to 
frame a popular festival. 

Oataillok, February 17, evening. — I say nothing of the 
Isle, which we hurried through at a trot, and where I was not able 
to say anything to the people, who are at bottom thoroughly Re- 
publican, the authorities having forbidden me to speak.* 

I entered Cavaillon. 

I am now in my circumscription of Vaucluse, where I have ac- 
cepted the invitation to engage in a hand-to-hand battle against 
fraud and organized robbery. The whole city is afoot ; all along 
the boulevards every head is uncovered and bent, and every hand 
applauds. The Republic hovers above me and fills the air. An 
immense cortege surrounds us and conducts us to the hotel pre- 
pared for our reception, and in which is to be held the political 
meeting announced by our friends. 

Before going up to the apartments prepared for us, I felt com- 
pelled to address some words of gratitude and some counsels of 
prudence to this enthusiastic population. At last we separated. 
Here began the Legitimist counter-demonstration, of which a 
garbled account must have reached your ears, and of which I shall 
give you the true story. 

*Gambetta only said these words and they had a great success — " Au revoir, 
until better times ! " 
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As soon as we had retired to our rooms we heard a veritable 
uproar under our windows — shouts, hisses, insulting apostrophes. 
I made inquiries and learned that several carriages and omnibuses 
had just arrived from Avignon and unloaded under our windows a 
band of one hundred and thirty or two hundred individuals picked 
up in the vilest places — panders, prize fighters, ex-convicts, pro- 
fessional thieves and assassins — ^whom the fine gentlemen of moral 
order had hired to treat us to a charivari. 

They were unfortunate in arriving late, but they did their best 
to make up for lost time, and, by my faith, they succeeded rarely. 
In the midst of them might be seen the Mayor of Cavaillon in person, 
and the leaders of the Legitimist party, directing their maneuvers 
and exciting their passions. All went famously. I advised our 
friends to disperse, in order to free the people of Cavaillon from all 
connection with what was going on. " Let the hissers hiss ; we 
shall take note of these nice blackbirds." No sooner said than 
done. 

Just after this resolution, which was immediately put into 
efEect, the disturbers withdrew, and under the guidance of the rus- 
tic patricians {patricUns du crU) gave themselves up to drunken 
orgies in the neighboring taverns. 

Our friends were calm, or pretended to be so, and we went to 
take our place at the banquet that had been prepared for us. At 
this juncture we received intelligence from Avignon, warning as 
that our enemies had organized a regular ambuscade and enjoin- 
ing us to adopt the strictest precautions if we did not want to be 
victims of the most odious outrages. 

The most tragic emotion spread among the guests. Naturally, 
I tried to dispel all these apprehensions, but I have to confess my 
words produced no efEect. Our friends knew the country better 
than we did. They were much disturbed and conjured up the 
most sinister memories. They predict the fate of Marshal Brune's 
fame, who was assassinated by a ruffianly rabble in 1819. They 
cite the names and exploits of the bandits who figured in the mani- 
festation of five o'clock. In short the anguish was general, and 
my attempts at irony were powerless. The bloody shadow of 
Brune hovered over the feast. 

It was here that his Senatorship Adam proved his extraordi- 
nary value, and acted like a regular general on the field. He 
calms and orders about everybody; he has arms distributed; puts 
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every man in his right place; and, sword in hand, is ready to re- 
ceive the assailants, no matter who they are. It was an inspira- 
tion of genius to give him to me as a mentor. Without him I 
would not, perhaps, have been here; his coolness and energy saved 
everything without fuss and without weakness. 

Useless to tell what followed, except in its main features. You 
have read the story in the papers. I resume. It is clear to me 
that the organizers of all this disorder grew frightened at their 
work and shrank back before the responsibility they had assumed. 
When their bull-dogs were drunk they lost all control over them. 
They had a glimpse of the frightful conflict that was about to be 
let loose, and they came to leg of me to intervene in the interests of 
order for which they could no longer be answerable. 

I hastened to act and met complete success. I showed these 
wretches what true moral force was, and have been able to unravel 
a horrible situation without effusion of blood. 

Nevertheless, about eleven at night, when I had to go to the 
country seat of one of our friends where I was to sleep,* our carriage 
was assailed by some brigands. Adam did effective work with his 
cane; I saw him even reach his hand to his revolver. Happily the 
horses dashed off at full speed, and our enemies had only a useless 
demonstration for their pains. 

AH is well. Here I am in a delightful villa. I sleep like a 
choir-boy, and wake next morning fresh as a rose of Provins and 
as ruddy. 

We go across fields towards Oregon (on the banks of the Du- 
rance, where Bonaparte had a narrow escape from being strangled, 
in 1815). The entire village came to the station to cheer us and 
to protest against the dreadful scenes of the night before. Brave 
people, I reassure them with a word, and announce good news to 
them. 

Then we move on Marseilles, by Salon, the country of roses, 
keeping close to the undecided course of the Durance. 

What a river is this Durance ! 

The naiad who presides over its current must be the most 
shameless wanton among the daughters of Peleus. No one knows 
where her bed is, she changes it every day, she swells without 
rhyme or reason, and overruns the country with her outbursts con- 
trary to all law. 

» The Chateau of St. EstSve. 
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Along the railroad the people came in crowds to salute and 
cheer us. We are hailed with shouts of " Vive la BSpublique ! " 
In good Latin, I say to myself this is a propitious augury. 

Marseilles, February 18, 1876.— Here is the real field of 
battle; here we must conquer or die I To conquer erery where else 
and fail here would be to win but a hollow victory. The lukewarm, 
the tremblers, the cowards would see their ruin in my defeat. We 
must conquer them. I am going to make ready for it. 

I disembark and assemble my troops. 1 enkindle their spirit. 
My meetings have been interdicted. I shall hold a hundred of 
them. I am sure of the number. I have them. I wish to feel 
the pulse of opinion, and I go to the great lyric theater. I do not 
know how the rumor ran through the city that I had engaged a 
box, but the news spread like a train of powder, and Marseilles was 
present. The crowd filled the square; the carriage was stopped; I 
had to descend and mount slowly through a human wall, the flight 
of steps that led to the theater. The people cheered us ; within 
the hall was packed. 

As I entered they were paying the " Moses " of Mebul. Strange 
thing ! the Pharaoh was singing 

" Lo 1 the sun appears and all nature bows !" 

The spectators rose with shouts of " Vive Gamietta ! Vive la 
Ripublique !" The performance was suspended. The public and 
the actors could not tire of applauding. At last I was able to re- 
store silence and the performance went on again. 

The test of popular feeling has been made, the victory for to- 
morrow is assured I 

My sole thought now is to manage my exit so as to escape a 
crushing. I left Adam and some friends at the edge of the box 
and stole behind the curtain. But I had reckoned without the 
vigilance of the public, and the same oration was renewed on my 
leaving. I was conducted back to the hotel. There were gath- 
ered the greater number of my friends and I kept up a conversa- 
tion with them till one o'clock in the morning. 

I have put on the walls my last proclamation, in which, 
without any ambiguity, I have left them to choose between two 
policies. 

This proclamation has become the very bulletin of victory. 

It is done, and done well. 
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Satubdat, February 19, 1876. — Another meeting, another 
address. 

In the eyening another meeting of all the committees. I 
described anew the nature of to-morrow's ballot. The eyening 
was magnificent. Adam was cheered to the echo. He is now 
hopelessly Marseillais and for the greatest good of the National 
Eepublic. 

As for myself, worn out as I am, I am going to sleep, tran- 
quil as to our success, but -resolved to leave Marseilles for Nice, 
so as not to die of fatigue in the bosom of triumph. 

Sunday, February 30, 1876. —Here we are on the way to 
Nice. 

I sleep, I feel only half alive, I am utterly exhausted. 

I have assisted at all that has passed like an automaton, doing 
things mechanically without being conscious of them. 

I long to get away, to reach Bruydres, the sea, silence and 
sleep. 

MoKDAT, February 21, 1876. — Great joy ! But I can hardly 
support it, I am so weak. 
When shall I get away ? 

Tuesday, February 23, 1876. — ^At last, we leave Nice and 
mankind. 

Here we are at BruySres. 

I am going to sleep. 

I sleep. 

I have slept. 

I will tell you to-morrow all the good this country is doing me, 
the cure this retreat has wrought upon me — but I will not say 
much about these things until I have first thoroughly enjoyed 
them. 

Yours, before long and entirely, 

Leon Gambetta. 



